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testimony? The conviction you have arrived at,
* that such an appeal is valid,' is itself a conviction
of the individual reason; so that, after all, it must
be confessed, that if you have made up your mind
on certain points to distrust yourself, and fall back
upon the testimony of humanity, you are simply
following your own individual judgment in doing
so. Admit, as you profess to do, that the indivi-
dual reason is not to be trusted at all; how, then,
do you know it has not deceived you, in bringing
you to the very conclusion you have adopted,
namely, that human testimony is the great founda-
tion of all philosophical truth ? Accordingly, on the
very supposition that we must appeal to testimony
as our final guarantee, yet this principle of appeal
is itself one which rests upon our personal convic-
tion, upon our individual judgment."

Again, we will suppose a third party to advance
the claims of some divine tradition, as being the
only true and solid test we possess for human cer-
titude, amidst the discordant and clashing sounds
of private opinion. Yet, still, the individualist has
the very same argument as ever to rebut the pre-
tensions of any such external traditionary authority.
u We come into the world," he says, 6i without any
divine marks pointing us to such authority en-
stamped upon our spirits. If we think at all, or,
at least, if ever we inquire respecting the reality of
our traditionary belief, or seek for any principle of
certitude on which it rests, then it is evident, that
ere we give ourselves up to be guided by authority